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ia. ^mjj^nnfPirunn^^QPi viij'iifliJi.'Bpmffa 

2/ 

AQijjFifumf ia Mn^TO^uwmm tfnst£!iJruvmmm-a 
fruLwii'atJ 5 ] 

ejnpfQfiEi'Ki^UQn Lnssri'U'Envn? L?na'f)jj£iFnnjji?i'a-arn? 

2/ 

la iJfsmvmfowmfiei 

ij 

■2/ 

i 

2/ I 

I I 2/ 

2/ 

i i 
i cj av 4 d I i <r<=s vi «- a/ 

wafmfliumwviiJnn/uifiJJimtJFiflfis: Lf wuHUFi^m? 

dJ 1 1 

i 

2/ 
2/ I 

^Qiijpi'fi>3riift^ , n^w^iHmu^Q>3Viifinvinf^fl^ e DnPi 

i i i i i 

q r i 

2/ 

/inn i^ejFuumvilQPi 

i i 

i 

2/ 

q 

I 12/ 

anwifviHpiauTivi^QPi BiuQEJPifUPinvl^QPiw'a^nnfmi 
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i i 

Qi^sswiliriwiFinmEJ^ too unn LiriAuv)nmw , ai,aw??l'a?'a£] 

q 
i i i 

i 

au£UAQnwi?ifHnn?l-aLawiJ?miJ?£)m4 -anss^fQEJinvi wuunn 

2/ I 

Hn , anvinf3J'ail£jQiiliiVi3J , uiinvi^Nif s i£jti?iS , ui«£j 

2/ I I 

ivifn^-Q^uu flinjjm , a<arnfiJremvivi is niiilf^uivivi © 

I 2/ 

rinwu»ET^U'Q^^Qnwi?i'a^nn5 , iJi , ^myii^L?)^iJ5 , ULiJi , 'ai?i'uu 

q 

i 

wnn ns^i«i!Jf 3 iEurin^QPiliJt!'a?j 

q 

2/ 

q 

q 

i 

q 

2/ 

I 2/ I 

■U q 

I 2/ 

q 

g. fl^7«?T^'a^ai^'n^?)U'a^^Qnwi?i'a^nni , ^ai/in^^Qi?i 

' <j q q 

i i 

fa. RWFnwmi p)£mm^nLW£)$UB^QnjJBmnL^^iJi"u 

i q 

Lilian 

112/ I 

q 

q 
i i i 

A9 
I 2/ 



E 



oik) 



ij 

Lflunni , u?tn^mfi?lU'a^^nnjji?i'a^nni , LLiJijtviu 

i 

- ij?trimwf)?)ueHAQnwflfhann?AmA'nLM wis 

i 

2/ 

1 d9 

2/ I 

Lf > nL , lfn 6 ls^ r an^vi3jn£j s L'a^nnf , ij'1 ; Tjn^ r 3'n'Q£j , n^tf > iflfw- 
0n?)flmiJiJ£]A'aP i ]?)nvm??3J nmmH-^n^FimiJiJwvifi seHaqijj 

11 dS 1 

2/ 

n^1 , lJ?tn^Lflun^1 , lJ^lI^vi'f'a^lU'a^3^^^JJl?l'a^3n^1 , ouuiiii 



numlfiFi fie nifwflUFiiLMziifnifiiiiimQniiFimnnf 

i 

2/ I 

i ay 

m®T,vilmumiiimhfo£im®pimmwwMm 
'B^^i^'liJdnldi'w^n^if 'aui i f > ^i^i^vf3jn£j'a£; l l? ^Ln^Qnwww'a'ta \vt\°6 

2/ I 

A9 1 1 



E 
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ultn^i u«Qin«^nijjwvifi , L^ fhu liMf^AnCwQii^rnmiiii 

2/ 2/ 

i 

■u 

I 2/ II 

I 12/1 

L5'ai?in^rrulufii , ?w s dnP ,! ii'a^L!'a^LVidnu aa ilkuflTUJ 
eta-am? Lls^m/inw^^nwc^rm itfUflfUFh iffl^rn? 

i i 

63 r as 

2/ 

wfunnjwiwunwuMMwiiwuitfniimmfwimttd) wmi^snnnnfinn^n'UPif^ 

2/ 

i i i 

w^l(?i^nnnnf < vnn^nii 1 l3j"l 6 iiw^^[li''a^nnf > iiriifluufmtmw€iT,vftflHa 

I I 2/ 

I 2/ 

AQnwvmn^B^mi3ufm£i£'a£j''K mflnrmymnm'Q'u 

+ 2/ 

2/ I 

! dJ d9 d£ 

i 

dn work AfifnfvmTU L'Qmlki^n'ta ifrnwueifl work ^Tiej 



E 



en sr 



mzvtTHmniimrii (i/. a i^wlw) 



sn<Sr 



^lm>3*JiQ«nivil!'avHdj leisure vnflQnw^dninaimwwiw''a , u 

2/ 

LLluAua^lkurru -a ti em inn Lflu^n^i^fnwrru 

ij 

i i i 

jjw work iilu labor waninnvmhivm'a?] f^ , unliJdvf^u( 5 iSLi,iJiJ 

ij 

sntasnymnym rh^^Ci leisure wnflaijlwJ'EruAsnE] lUTiokiu- 
emmsQUflnlnilh'uviik nlfliknftau&jIrmmiasAQnwldHvi 

IJ IJ 

im^flfh^umian 

2/ I 

wim eJwnuQuinn^wmnjjflwnnnn^niriAUFiQi 

I 2/ i 

Liasvh>nuf)dn>n£ns?>ufn^fW0i?fo Luc^fawQni^mivms v\ 

i 

i i 

fi-3 LL^QlilfiitBn^Qijj^^uiiii^n^numBtfluwfiii'l'iil'Mliliw^Pi'aii 



^amwna^jwiijwi^ubii laumsrwj work iiMnwmua^iJjtfTimajjamwn 

qj qj q qj 

"Einstein is not . . . merely an artist in his moments of leisure and play, as 
a great statesman may play golf or a great soldier grow orchids. He retains 
the same attitude in the whole of his work. He traces science to its roots in 
emotion, which is exactly where art is also rooted." - Havelock Ellis (1859- 
1939), British psychologist. The Dance of Life, ch. 3 (1923). 

luy™?™™ (FrtQsnWsuua^-ivtriTjJj ^inffflu^a^unflww^uwnin^riiu 

qj q 

"Industrial man— a sentient reciprocating engine having a fluctuating 
output, coupled to an iron wheel revolving with uniform velocity. And then 
we wonder why this should be the golden age of revolution and mental 
derangement." - Aldous Huxley (1894-1963). Bruno Rontini's notes, in Time 
Must Have a Stop, ch. 30 (1944). 

"Work to survive, survive by consuming, survive to consume: the hellish 
cycle is complete." - Raoul Vaneigem (b. 1934), Belgian Situationist 
philosopher. The Revolution of Everyday Life, ch. 7, set. 2 (1967; tr. 1983). 

[VMVmWU ^in The Columbia Dictionary of Quotations, 1993] 
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dJ ^ 

2/ 
A9 

liQEjQfiliJHflnfifW irm n. rh^nuQ4m1k^mfta^nwni,£i£rm 

41 

2/ I 2/ 

2/ i 

W] un^j n. s^n^nuuili'QEjf'iQiiJ'n'als imnsq'iAQnijfuasfmvi 

2/ I 

2/ I 2/ 

aruii f s iQn3sirinQVi'uniifi«niiQS!J LiasnnflflAQnjmvwI'u 

■u 
i 

s^ifluAQiJJwwfA^vifims LjjmTnvmn'u'liJ mnllifiipmijw 

I 2/ 12/ 

■u 

I 12/1 

I I 12/2/ 

2/ I 

ij 

i i 

II 12/1 2/ 

I 2/ I I 

2/ 

(Ki^j^Qnu^ !] ifn^ifEjnnifwn^TmJfKi/iviUQn mmuuum 

i 

LLPi'nn < nn^nuliQ£j^nnwi?i'a^mi , lniJft:myiviu^ Imtra 

i 

pfe^iTi?Finpi€iiJuviiiMffi^i^viiJfmiJ?fiPiii fulmrm mnuwmmum 



cnb 



mzvtTHmmimrii (i/, a. i^wlw) 



ensil 



Lmupnml'a'u'ta] Lm'Lflflmvmn'U'atJ tulwlflLawwauu ntuUilFi 

ij 

fiipmuwwfAs ^io'i^nii < [piE]tjJCi^nnjjei'jiPi«fi(fin«n 

i 

I 2/ 2/ 

wn^u^itfi^^fl^nuCi wvifi^n^unLfljjfiJpiQnjJwvinmiPifiu 

12/1 

2/ 

pifi^fns^tufnvi^pifiEJliQEj ^ifluAQnjjififunn?viuifai€tf«iliRiftt 

2/ I 

i 

I 2/ 
61 2-"=d<=4 <=S H I 2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

■u 
i i 

J/ i 

pnnjjwfi^nnfPiauTivi^QPimi LiMiJLftanniT^un^uFi'a'liJ 

112/ II 

pnnjjwjjnejviiiJaejutiJCi snjwAfej-aliJfi-ulf'a-ali'iri pistil 

i 

In iimipi^n^nnViWQnjJifiEjQmj wealth Mftitn fi vi fn d" msiffa 

i i i 

mmn?jQnu^uphu«njlfm msinAAQnsjinftQnml^mm'sk 
j. niiuiismi-niiiisjSa 



2/ 2/ 



A9 
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ena ifrimfftttmivwivtm 



miiiasfQjjjjfl fkndnuu^in^amnL'Q'UQ'n jjflmjjfQjjjjfmvi 
iiasflQijjfijjijflmejjJ 

i i i 

i i 

( 5 iui?i'n^n'a£jnnli?i'L , linjjnvin^Hjjnn^?i^ imnsmAwKnyifl jTu 

1 IJ 

I 2/ I II 

Ljjfajj uiiluwu -arum finu'antiinajnvimQLf]^ L^iajnnvi«5^i AUfi'uljj 

i i i 

i i 

2/ 

i 

ij 

II I 2/ 

2/ I 

i ij 

2/ 

AS 

mf < uiL'anmfuii'^f < u^n£fQ£j < nnHLn^nni , ?Qwflfiniilii 

12/ 

Qnfiein«3ww«flpnnjj?Q3JWfiuvi AQnmQwajfmvinFi'a rm 

i 

I 2/ 

I 2/ 2/ 

i i 

m® nnfvisswuiwHwui^iiJaywnnnnfu^^umijjnfQjJWflmi 



E 



ene^ 



mtn^manmm (i/. a ilvwh) 



GtlSC 1 



O* q 

q q 

mBfifUfinLvraw jjuitf^suiatfufru (s^vmQw Smyrna) Bth^fl 

q q \ / q 

I 

ii ii 

9. milem-fiiuuumlrm 

iii i 

ij 
i i 

i a/ 

#ut(w n^flEnn^KEjnjjnvi«'l'uv!u«QEj 

■u 

!/ I I ii 

q 
i i 

^nwc^nni^s^imtf viuijrii.fluFiQnuji'fKrinfiJf^invivi © uas 

i 

pnnww'a^nnfiJfsi/ivivi is 

i 

pinjjfiffjjpinvlifniwunwnEJ'] m® fhflulfl&AlflH' atuj 

2/ 

i 

■u 

lviejjj ljJiMwuri«Qnjjpifi^fn?iJ?s;mvii«vi^iJ?iiiiJ?flPiii imu 

I 12/ 

i 

m<n r ]mmniY^m r iti wsifliAAqijjywnEiwifipfoa 

q qj 

I I 
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(To ifnajfraenimn™ 

■U 1 dJ 

2/ 2/11 

i 
i i i 

2/ + 

ouui^Q^^unntil n , aw'TuliJn''a < u 

fiulm Lm'JNnimmi^w^'a'armnQ'n AulvmajA'nu£]3JiJ?tfiA 

2/ 

In m i?n i a £j sii jj i il" i mfm ij niiM? b ill d i 

ij 

12/ 2/ 

QSi£j , a'Qn3jm'nA , utvi£jCl^inu£J3JiJftnA3jnn foftulm&uXfti} m 

2/ i 

iirim?nw0l(fo)dn>aviClanFi , a CifhPiJm'UQ'n AulyiEi^ul^m 

2/ 

innl'MljJnfsplfifQfvi liiinuinntj laJfiimi vhMilsnwpiiniPi'bJ 

2/ 

i\mvr\ B\uhimranQ'niflumnsmvn 

2/ i 

ij 



aniwiriw piulviejjj«tuejjjij?i/ipi nimim^fmiwun 

irnvkiir] n^m nnmimiu^nifl.^fiuulhFiiiin fw 
l^j XwiiilumwilmmmmmiiiT) (virtu) 



fleunn?HflUf)£nniJ?tfiAlmm s^nnnl$AU#w , uriiJ?av)0 



<ro 



T^nHLn^w^L^i?i''anni ,, iArm < uniJf'^i,yi^ s dnSvi , iIn?i^liJln mjrS 

■u 
i 

itaayifilmsmj'adnVlri L^nS'a^'li'l'B'Eidn^t? Lnfvatnn 

i i i 

■U IJ 

I I 

f)£h>uin uuvi^^^fipinuEJiJ^^'iiQn^nn^Pwuni.ilii'adn^ijnri i\u 
iflwAfftfitouflflw nn5 , Lln^nnwi?i'a^nni , t^£jtw'L , linl^fif?3J 5 inS 

2/ I 

2/ 2/ 

q ij 

i i 

ij 

2/ 

frufliiflm^Cl nmnEiATUJin nnsunLfmn-imflftt^fta 
LLUui?i^Tui?inL , linwnllluiJi , ^Lyi^lyi£j WAnnnhmTO^n^Fif 

AS 

2/ 

I 2/ 

2/ 2/ 

A9 
2/ 

i i 

LVi5fiuQdn^iJ?^Lyi^i^^'Tui?inLfl'aLljj£j^'api?invini , i , jjlviJj'n 

i i 

fu?WAQnms?fuyn>af)flanvin??3J0 f d£] work ethic vhfeinrvuQn 
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(Tie ifnajfraenimTv™ 

Protestant ethic 

f^iJiJs'!£jfii , i , wtiJi , Li?i?lLi,Piui^u?l'aufJf3Hfn^nu jjatuj 

ij ij 

i i 

vi a tiJwnAQnuiv^mviiuM^nriELi WAV^vtavlmvlfiE] wjed 

q q O/ q q 

I I I 

rmVi funufifijj'li ivIfiiflnwuviiniJfifijjtQjjna^viupifiliJ mass 

2/ 

Vfaaisn'lmnnij'u 

2/ I 2/ 

-anlii ^uT>uy^v1iffjnQ , niJ/i^fiw«nMn??wluwKQuwn'uu 

■u 

O* q 

2/ I 

trailEm nmmfmuQi irmvm0fimi&i«to , uwiw mm 

q qj 

1 IJ 

i 

Llrewffa Hum ifnnil«ni,ln0Qn3jra<nnflnmuviu>3i,0jJWfiwuQti 

2/ 

2/ 

q a- q 

2/ 

2/ I 2/ 

■u 

lmn0AQnwv^u$fivlmv1f)£]f)dn-aJi£n wwunirtfwfatjj«'Hih 

2/ 2/ 

■u 
i i 

2/ 

SSflfNWUmflSJJli'u'llj' 

2/ 



crki 



mtn^manmm (i/, a ilvwh) 



aren 



I 2/ 

I 2/ 

dJ l 



wuflm1ta>unmniJfi??Mni^f)^utt?r 



a. mywsB 

II I 3/ 

qj 

I I 3/ 

iSmffNlunJ nnswsnsrun Likud tjjTfliflmw^nn?whW??jj 

2/ 

q 

WmLfliwph^f miflsw LflumwflviswmiLasfw 

d9 1J 

2/ I 2/ 

fljjfn UinifHapi m^i?iQ'nminTa^lfHifii?)l'uT,viiJ llpi'llyi^^uu 

i i 

i i i 

q q 

2/ 

nnmilfflfinwv, i^un^mlmnmmwlviiRmm^'L] 

2/ 2/ 

ammrh Lwri^nlii lunnfwSpiuu muilniissJifmvh«n?j 

i 

AS 

2/ 

LLrinnswaflBdn^mUiVi m?w«piuviiJVinwf^^s;Cim3"ian«n£j 

q 

2/ 

«qej nn^n^n^luijn^n^miLntJ'awf'ijtli' LLpimfvhsnm-m 

i i 

I Co Col « «l B/ t| ill ^ 

'atjn^nLiJu^^yitJ'awi-iJ lu Ifl 

2/1 2/ 

iis;im ^JjImtansmnLnEnnijrnfwafl Wm LflwsnsCl 

A9 
i i 

LTmi'n m?HSpnjn^fiE]i^i3urn?H«piviClHniviiiTijrnfMi«nEJ ^ 



E 
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2/ I 



A9 
2/ 

wSpiw'alw'wSpiLyinmi laJrindf-Ei-a nnThlumfinwzifl'unnfnfZYin 

Lfns^^fi^snfrunLf'a^nnfwSi?it^£JLmn'a'an'a£in>3 , u'a£JLLl , u 

umimnnrfinmei (du mswi^fn^fifJViTsilnmr) 

2/1 I 

I 2/ 

sniJrernfmw lmfl?^0n?)flfLiiJij£]Af)flanvin??3>m nu 

AS 1 1 

I 2/ 

2/ I 

A9 9J 

2/2/ I I 

1 AS 

12/ 2/ 

2/ 

spiuei^snfiQpii3iifnfH«pi 

LLi?i'ln( 5 iuviu^'adludn , un^nuvi1'a?lnnu^nM'n LLluFrnvm 

■u 

fnswruUsjjla mum® n^m^m^xihwiiiiim^ifi^i] 

ij <u 

ij 

2/ 
<s, <=t 2/«=J i Col <=i 

2/11 II 



mtn^manmm (i/. a ilvwh) 



sr<Sr 



«l AS 

anpfoflei'vnnw Liii'WLi&MnntfJnQQ liuimm^iilu 

2/ 

LfiLmndiLflunifN^Piluni^LFlfn^n^ 

AS 

WLfimuuwwnulunJvinfiULifi'ifniJfiuu m\iiimrmq® 

2/ 

nffuvfmRnwniflunnmm 

2/ I 2/1 

■u 

2/ 

nifwsn?ninT.uvin^i^?iwn^mitMURij}jnn WQiJJMJJiEj'ii€i^nifH«pin 

AS 

2/ 

!Nu^iilu^n>3 , nvifit^w^^n?iPifs^^ , ii£ji?jQ>3^QniJ^?iu'a'anlil 

1 AS 

I 2/ 

ImlhttClrhiriSSJJfl^vn the invisible hand (Sea's wu) 
lis>3 Adam Smith nmlie^e^ virion the invisible hand Tie^eni?m 

2/ I 

L?e>a economic growth ^e^Qnm^laimijtFivmiflTO^n' 5 ) 

3 " AS 

nli iffi^ wealth Aepmmfa^nPi s^e^minwsimnmAvm 

2/ I 

" AS 

jluill'utllme the increase of the quality of life AeLweflTiw 

i 



E 
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fmumsfflimu 



»0J 



u). imwoFimmiivQJiii: nulmwnimm 

da i 

II 2/ 

•■ AS 1 AS 

2/ 

1 AS 

I 2/ I 

mfEjnQ'nuffAiI'u nsjMfimi^Q'njfotSijniliiiJvn 

■U dJ 

2/ 
I 2/ 

ij ij 

2/ I 

i 

e Dunifi'afii , anQn LW€id^3JjJTan^Q^ M®ai\ Buddhist 

■u 

economics c^mfiw^n^miJiJwyifi 

AS 1 

■u 

i i 

I AS 1 

I AS 



1* cj q 
' AS ' ' ' "li 



YiUimvnn^unmAmilii^im^m'Q Lfiw^nsLiuuymentjn^m 



a^ <=t I <st I 



d9 dJ 



1 dJ 



E 



mzvtTHmniimrii (i/. a i^wlw) 



srd 



q Q/ q 

vta'niSuanejna'va Lflumiri^n Simmjjyiflfl nflilfmifu 

q qj 

nw mneiflQnjJin Lflunni , l^ii c iJ^ f 3nw^^^'alsli' f 3£jnni , i?i'aiJ?lU'a>3 

12/ 12/2/2/ 

q qj 

2/ I 

iiaviiiviQUf s iQn3JViijn£jii'a^mTu?T/7fl®fiFif3Viw 

2/ CSi eiO 61 <r CS <=S 61 2/ca 2/ 

A9 

iipfluuiiimvifi nni , ij'ltn^^'anni , HiumL^^ij'lnni , ijnij'^ 

i a/ 

GT I I 

2/ 

AS 1 AS 

I I I 

q qj q 

I 2/ 

mravluifai£Nnn?iJ?t/iflmi 



i i 



ifmns minimi 

12/ | i 
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etc ifnajfraenimTv™ 

I 2/ 

q 

vinn^i'alst^EJ^'Q^nijnnfl^runn^i^Qi?! ffoaflu^TU 

l d9 

ay ay ay a* I M l O 61 2/<sJ<=> c=J «| 

^mj^uunnsT^unm^dHnvm^'uwjFi'a 111 m IwifQPijjflQnjjfl 

i 2/ 

2/ 

d9 s 

2/ I I 

vfamifl wsail'U'afci'afch^ iilufQflvilNniJ tnn^^^l^d^uS^ !] 

2/ 

trailed rint^fM'^p'in^Pifs^^QiJJViunEj'adKuvisM 

A9 
i i 

12/2/ I 

A9 

s?i£j!i^M>3i,^i , M-^^n^Pif^Q , itCl'afl'a?j^nnfii1 1 t/if s i irtfw- 

i ds a ds 

i 

Hfi^nnjjKniJftJjnail'unnfiJftn^ 

■u 

2/ I 

ij 

q q ..I) . . *■ qj 

itanjitu'l'Ufnvm) 

KmJ?£5gnai a a formal ^Qn3Ji^i , aiJ?^wnfupi'aFiQn3Ji^i'Qli 

ij ij 

i 

Q/ q qj Q/ qj 

til Ui&JiJ?afi?s , jj d ilfsfmnw tflmwmluvmnnnnjTi^^fj 

2/ 
Q/ q 

d£ q e# 9 qj 

snil?njnru KnwflfllurmiJfTfifl ujjnfltvjflQnwwflflviWfiiTU 

ij i 

mm -aw pi sj nu ??sunii p\ in www ©Is 

dJ 1 



E 



src 



mtn^manmm (i/. a ilvwh) 



arse 1 



q q 

i 

mnmifHrnfiiftnA piijj«pi?viQn dnftonn huh tltwmJn®... 

+ 2/ 

ftanmnyin^'nVUJdnsnjTiji fiesta upii«ejQUi?T3nn ; miliiJJ'UBT' 

qj 

I 2/ 

AQmnmm'i L1 , ^^s^f^u^t^£JLmlJR^£JLl,l'^^lJltn( 5 l'a^vi^1 , 

i i 

q qj q 

ejiilyii Sum nivflfi immlnthmvlwh^mKuumftiw 

i i i 

tl/ <=S 61 2/<=J<=i o c* 1/1 I £jj o as i <=M 2^ a/ <=i 

pi iwuwnQFiPnamm mBrn^ymrnQyiirum LW'aiJ'EHnmj 

qj q 

12/ 12/ 

MCivifmQvmnlvm' m-a m-a viuu^q pi-quiJ f s; l?j 1 ^ iwifiififififiFifi 

q q d9 qj 

i i 

qj q 

2/ 
I I 2/ 

q qj 

qj q 

61 | 2/<=j CSl <=i 2/61 

qj q 

q qj qj 

2/ II 

q q 

I 2/ 

q 

2/ I 

dpi'a^nwvmn^'E^ jlpii^aiaiPin piflFnnwvifiwviQniS'u 

a/ q 

2/ 

iSufiUQn fhnmjlwmLflw^rhil lSu means flfl 
SJffFil 'bJ'tak'Q'U end WfHflvmnftluflQlftf 



A9 1 



E 
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<iro ifH'Mfrm?man , wvifl 
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Buddhist Economics 



In a discussion of Buddhist economics the first question 
that arises is whether such a thing as Buddhist economics 
actually exists, or whether it is even a possibility. At present 
the economics that we are acquainted with is a Western one. 
When talking of economics or matters pertaining to it, we use a 
Western vocabulary and we think within the conceptual 
framework of Western economic theory. It is difficult to avoid 
these constraints when coming to talk about a Buddhist 
economics. So perhaps we will find ourselves in fact 
discussing Buddhism with the language and concepts of 
Western economics. At any rate, by reflecting on this matter 
we may at least get some food for thought. Even if it is not a 
true Buddhist economics that is put forth here, it may provide 
some Buddhist perspectives on things that may be usefully 
employed in economics. 

In the mid-'70's a Western economist, E.F. 
Schumacher, wrote a book called "Small is Beautiful", the 
fourth chapter of which dealt with the subject of Buddhist 
economics. The book as a whole, but especially that chapter, 
gave many people, both in the East and the West, an interest in 
those aspects of the Buddhist teachings that relate to 
economics. We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Schumacher for 
creating that interest. However, if we consider the point more 
deeply, we may see that both the writing of "Small is 
Beautiful", and the subsequent interest in Buddhist economics 
shown by Western academics, took place in response to a 
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crisis. At the present time, Western academic disciplines and 
conceptual structures have reached a point which many feel to 
be a dead end, or if not, at least a turning point demanding new 
paradigms of thought and methodology. It is felt that the 
presently existing disciplines are unable to completely resolve 
the problems now facing the world - new ways must be found. 
Such feelings have prompted a number of people to search for 
ways of thought outside of their own disciplines, which has led 
in turn to the interest in Buddhism and other traditional Asian 
philosophies which is so apparent at this time. 

In his essay on Buddhist economics Mr. Schumacher 
looks to the Buddhist teaching of the Noble Eightfold Path to 
make his case. He affirms that the inclusion of the factor of 
Right Livelihood in the Eightfold Path, in other words the 
Buddhist way of life, indicates the necessity of a Buddhist 
economics. This is Mr. Schumacher's starting point. However 
the nature of his views, and of Buddhist economics as he sees 
it, are subjects that I would like to leave for the moment. 

I would first like to relate a story that appears in the 
Buddhist scriptures. In fact it is an event which took place in 
the Buddha's lifetime. It indicates many things about 
Buddhist economics, which the reader may be able to work out 
for himself. The story goes like this: one morning while the 
Buddha was residing in the Jetavana monastery near the city of 
Savatthi, he was able to perceive with his psychic powers that 
the spiritual faculties of a certain poor peasant living near the 
city of A/aw were mature enough for him to understand the 
teachings, and that he was ripe for enlightenment. It would be 
appropriate to go to teach him. So later that morning the 
Buddha set off walking to A/aw" some 30 yojanas (about 48 
km.) away. The inhabitants of A/aw held the Buddha in great 
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respect and on his arrival warmly welcomed him. Eventually 
a place was prepared for everyone to gather together and listen 
to a discourse. However, as the Buddha's particular purpose 
in going to Alavl was to enlighten this one poor peasant, he 
waited for him to arrive before starting to talk. 

The peasant heard the news of the Buddha's visit, and 
since he had already been interested in the Buddha's teaching 
for some time he wanted to go and listen to the discourse. But 
it so happened that one of his cows had just disappeared. He 
wondered whether he should go and listen to the Buddha first 
and look for his cow afterwards, or to look for the cow first. 
He decided to look for the cow first and quickly set off into the 
forest to search for it. Eventually the peasant found his cow 
and drove it back to the herd, but by the time everything was as 
it should be, he was very tired. The peasant thought to 
himself, "time is getting on, if I go back home first it will waste 
a lot of time. I'll just go straight into the city to listen to the 
Buddha's discourse." Having made up his mind, the poor 
peasant started walking into Alavl. By the time he arrived at 
the place set up for the talk, he was exhausted and very hungry. 

When the Buddha saw the peasant's condition he asked 
the city elders to arrange some food for the poor man. When 
the peasant had eaten his fill and was refreshed the Buddha 
started to teach and while listening to the discourse the peasant 
realized the fruit of 'Stream Entry', the first stage of 
enlightenment. The Buddha had fulfilled his purpose in 
travelling to Alavl. 

After the talk was over the Buddha bade farewell to the 
people of Alavl and set off back to the Jetavana monastery. 
During the walk back the monks who were accompanying him 
started to critically discuss the day's events. "What was that 
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all about? The Lord didn't quite seem himself today. I 
wonder why he got them to arrange food for the peasant like 
that, before he would agree to give his discourse." The 
Buddha, knowing the subject of the monks' discussion turned 
back towards them and started to tell them his reasons, and at 
one point in his explanation the Buddha said, "when people are 
overwhelmed, and in pain through suffering, they are incapable 
of understanding Dhamma." Then the Buddha went on to say 
that hunger is the most severe of all illnesses and that 
conditioned phenomena provide the basis for the most 
ingrained suffering. Only when one understands these truths 
will one realize the supreme happiness of Nibbana. 

All the major points of Buddhist economics appear in 
this tale. They will be elaborated on below. 

Limitations of Economic Theory 
in the Industrial Age 

(1) Specialization 

At the present time economists consider economic 
activity in isolation, without reference to other forms of human 
activity or to other academic disciplines. This specialization is 
one of the characteristics of development in the Industrial Age. 
Consequently, when looking at human activity, economists try 
to eliminate all non-economic aspects or standpoints from their 
considerations and concentrate on a single perspective: that of 
their own discipline. The isolation of economic questions 
from their wider context may be taken to be the primary cause 
of many of the problems that currently beset us. 
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In Buddhism, economics is not separated from other 
branches of knowledge and experience. In efforts to remedy 
the problems of the human race, economic activities are not 
abstracted from activities in other fields. Economics is not 
seen as an independent, self-contained science but as one of a 
number of interdependent disciplines working within the whole 
social/existential matrix. Ostensible economic activities are 
looked at from a number of different perspectives. 
Advertising may be taken as an example; speaking in purely 
economic terms, advertising consists of methods used to 
persuade people to buy things. It leads to a rise in sales but as 
costs are increased makes goods become more expensive. But 
advertising is also bound up with popular values: advertisers 
must draw on common aspirations, prejudice and desires in 
order to produce advertisements that are appealing. Social 
psychology is employed to utilize popular values for economic 
ends. Advertising also has an ethical significance because of 
its repercussions on the popular mind. The volume of 
advertising may cause an increase in materialism, and 
inappropriate images or messages may harm public morality. 
On the political plane, decisions have to be made regarding 
policy on advertising — should there be any control, and if so, 
of what kind? How is one to achieve the proper balance 
between moral and economic concerns? Education is also 
involved. Ways may have to be found to teach people to be 
aware of how advertising works, to reflect on it, and to 
consider how much of it is to be believed. Good education 
should seek to make people more intelligent in making 
decisions about buying goods. So the subject of advertising 
demonstrates how activities prevalent in society may have to 
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be considered from many perspectives, all of which are inter- 
related. 

Specialization can be a great benefit so long as we don't 
lose sight of our basic goal. The various disciplines are 
intended to be different constituents of a complete response to 
human problems. If the extent of each discipline's 

responsibility is fully determined, then that responsibility can 
be fulfilled and the point of contact between disciplines be 
more clearly defined. Then a more concerted effort to relieve 
human suffering will be possible, one which will have better 
results than are being achieved at present. The error lies in our 
pride, taking our own discipline to be capable of solving all 
difficulties by itself. Not only is it a mistaken notion but it 
prevents a successful solution of the problems at hand. If this 
point is accepted then we must find exactly where economics 
connects with other sciences, disciplines, and human activities. 
Where does economics connect with education, and ethics, in 
dealing with human problems? If these points of contact can 
be clarified then it would be possible to find the true value of 
specialization. 

Mr. Schumacher's point that the existence of Right 
Livelihood as one of the factors of the Eightfold Path 
necessitates a Buddhist economics has further implications. 
Firstly, it indicates that Right Livelihood (or economics) must 
be considered of great importance in Buddhism for it to be 
included as one of the path factors. It shows that Buddhism 
accepts the significance of economics. Secondly, and 

conversely, it means that economics is taken to be merely one 
amongst a number of factors (traditionally eight) that comprise 
a right way of life, i.e. one capable of solving the problems 
facing humanity. 
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(2) Not free of ethics, but inattentive to them 

A solution to the problems facing humanity requires the 
presence of many contributing factors, one of which is ethics, a 
subject of particular relevance to myself as a Buddhist monk. 
I would like to discuss ethics here in light of its relationship to 
economics, so that it may serve to illuminate the connection 
between the different components of a right way of life. We 
have already seen the great importance of this relationship on a 
general level, so let us now take a look at some particular cases 
that illustrate the nature of this relationship and its significance. 

Ethics (or the lack of them) affect economics both 
directly and indirectly. If, for example, a particular area is 
unsafe, if there are robbers, and a lot of violence, and if lines of 
communication are unsafe — then it is obvious that businesses 
will not invest there, tourists will not want to go there, and so 
on. The economy of the area is thus adversely affected. This 
is a phenomena that is easily observed. 

In a public transport system, if the staff, the ticket- 
collectors and the passengers are all honest then not only will 
the government receive its full revenue, but it may also be able 
to save on inspections. If the passengers' honesty can be 
relied upon, then it may be possible to substitute ticket 
machines for collectors. When people are self-disciplined and 
help to keep their surroundings clean and litter-free the 
municipal authorities may not have to waste so much of their 
funds on trash-collection and other cleaning operations. 

Conversely, if businesses are overly greedy and attempt 
to fatten their profits by using sub-standard ingredients in 
foodstuffs, e.g. putting cloth-dye as a coloring in children's 
sweets, substituting chemicals for orange juice, or putting boric 
acid in meatballs (all of which have occurred in Thailand in 
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recent years), consumers' health is endangered. The people 
made ill by these practices have to pay medical costs. The 
government has to spend money on police investigations and 
the prosecution of the offenders. Furthermore, people whose 
health has suffered work less efficiently, causing a decline in 
productivity. In international trade, those who pass off shoddy 
goods as quality merchandise risk losing the trust of their 
customers and foreign markets — as well as the foreign 
currency obtained through those markets. 

The freedom of the free market system may be lost 
through businesses using unscrupulous means of competition; 
the creation of a monopoly through influence is one common 
example, the use of thugs to assassinate a competitor a more 
unorthodox one. The violent elimination of rivals heralds the 
end of the free market system, although it is a method scarcely 
mentioned in the economics textbooks. 

Western companies send medicines to third-world 
countries that they are forbidden from selling in their own 
countries. Those so-called 'medicines' endanger the health 
and lives of any who consume them. In economic terms, it 
causes a decline in the quality and efficiency of labour while 
also necessitating increased expenditure on health care, which 
is a drain on the nation. 

Businesses use advertising to stimulate desire for their 
product. Advertising costs are included in capital outlay and 
so are added to the price of the product itself. Thus people 
tend to buy unnecessary things at prices that are unnecessarily 
expensive. There is much waste and extravagance. Things 
are used for a short while and then replaced, although still in 
good condition. This is a waste of economic resources and its 
existence is related to the common penchant for flaunting 
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possessions and social status. Businessmen are able to exploit 
such desires to make more money out of their customers 
because people who like to show off their possessions and 
status tend to buy unnecessarily expensive products without 
considering their quality. They take snob-appeal as their 
criteria, considering expense no object. Worse than that there 
are people in Thailand today who, unable to wait until they 
have saved enough to afford some new product, rush off and 
borrow the money, plunging themselves into debt. Spending 
in excess of earnings has serious ill-effects. Eventually the 
person's status that the object is meant to exalt, declines, along 
with the country's economy as its balance of trade with other 
countries goes into the red. 

A person in the business world once said to me that in 
Thailand if one saw a Sikh riding on a motorbike one could 
safely assume that he was a wealthy man. If he was driving a 
car one could take it for granted that he was a millionaire. But 
if one was to go into the provinces one would find that 50% of 
the Thais who ride motorbikes have bought them on credit. 
This economic phenomena is also a matter of social values. It 
is the same with the purchase of cars. Quite poor people buy 
cars on borrowed money or pay for them in installments. So 
there are cars everywhere, which gives rise to the problem of 
traffic congestion with all its attendant ill effects on the 
economy until eventually there is turmoil. Economics cannot 
be divorced from social matters. The love of flaunting and 
ostentation is prominent in Thailand. Some people, although 
reasonably well-off, will refuse to pay a few dollars for a ticket 
to a show. In order to show off their connections they will 
find a way to get a complimentary ticket. Then they will 
swagger into the show flashing their free ticket. On such 
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occasions they are not willing to part with even a dollar or two. 
But the same people, in order to show off their prestige or 
social standing, may arrange a lavish party for a huge number 
of people and spend thousands of dollars. This character trait, 
or this sort of value system, has a great effect on the economy. 
Sometimes when Western economists come to Thailand and 
encounter this phenomena they say that it just knocks them flat. 
They can't see how to solve the country's economic problems. 
When they meet these strange new mental sets and ways of 
behavior they are baffled as to how to find a solution. 

In economic matters we must consider the various 
factors that have come to be involved with them, an important 
one of which is confidence or belief. We need to have 
confidence in the banks, confidence in the stock market. At 
any time when there is a loss of confidence then the stock 
market may crash and banks go into liquidation. Even 
confidence in the sense of belief in the claims of advertisors 
has effects on the economy. But confidence is also conditioned 
by other factors. Its presence or absence is often the result of 
deliberate manipulation by business interests. 

In the workplace, if the boss is responsible, capable and 
kind, and commands the confidence and affection of his or her 
employees, and the employees are harmonious, diligent, and 
committed to their work, then production will be high. There 
have been cases where the employer has been such a good 
person that when their business failed and came close to 
bankruptcy, the employees sympathetically made sacrifices and 
worked as hard as possible to make the company profitable 
again. In such cases, employees have sometimes been willing 
to take a cut in wages, rather than just making demands for 
compensation. 
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So abstract human values become economic variables. 
We can clearly see that industriousness, honesty, devotion to 
work and punctuality have great effects on both productivity 
and efficiency. Conversely, boredom, cheating, dishonesty, 
discrimination, discouragement, conflicts, even private 
depressions and anxieties have adverse effects on productivity, 
and this point is important. 

On a broader level, nationalism is significant. If a 
sense of patriotism can be instilled into the people, they may be 
led to refuse to buy foreign goods, even if those goods are of 
high quality and there are inducements to buy them. People 
are able to put aside personal desires out of regard for the 
greatness of their nation and only use things made within their 
country. They wish to help production so that their country 
can prosper and become a major force in the world. It may 
reach the point, as in Japan, where the government has to try to 
persuade people to buy products from abroad. Nationalism is 
thus another value system that affects economics. 

(3) Unable to be a science, but wanting to be one 

The large number of examples I have given so far have 
been intended to demonstrate the intimate and significant effect 
that ethics and values have on economics. However ethics, i.e. 
questions of good and bad are only one aspect of Dhamma.* 
The relationship of Dhamma to economics is not confined to 
the sphere of ethics. Another way that Dhamma is connected 
with economics is with regards to the true nature of things, the 
natural condition of phenomena. In fact this aspect is even 
more important than ethics, because it concerns the very heart 
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or essence of economics. The word 'Dhamma' is here used to 
mean the truth, or in other words the complex and dynamic 
process of cause-and-effects that constitutes our world. If 
economics does not fully know, understand and address itself 
to the whole causal process, economic theory will be unable to 
produce solutions to problems that arise, or produce the 
salutary effects that it desires. It will be an economics that is 
not in harmony with 'the way things are' (Saccadhamma). 

'The way things are' refers to the nature of nature, i.e. 
the true mode of existence of phenomena, and it encompasses 
all aspects of theory and practice. It is not the subject of any 
particular branch of knowledge, but is the very essence of 
science or the essence that science seeks to discover. The 
contemporary trend towards division and separation of the 
different aspects of a complex subject, one that has even 
reached treatments of the Dhamma, is a dangerous one and 
may lead us to stray from the truth. It is another important 
point that must be understood. 

Economics has been said to be the most scientific of the 
social sciences. Indeed, economists are proud of how 
scientific their subject is: that they take only those things which 
can be measured and quantified into their considerations. It 
has even been asserted that economics is purely a science of 
numbers, a matter of mathematical equations. In its efforts to 
be a science, economics tries to eradicate all questions of 
abstract values as unquantifiable, and seeks to be value-free. 
But in opposition to this trend, some critics of economics, even 
a number of economists themselves, say that actually, of all the 
social sciences, economics is the most value-dependent. It 
may be asked how it is possible for economics to be a value- 
free science when its starting point is the perceived needs of 
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human beings, which are a function of the value-systems of the 
human mind. Furthermore, the end-point or goal of economics 
is to answer those perceived needs to peoples' satisfaction and 
satisfaction too is an abstract value. So economics begins and 
ends with abstract values. Economic decisions concerning 
production, consumption, etc. are largely value-dependent, as 
for example in debates over the granting of mining concessions 
in national parks. Consequently, it is impossible for 

economics to be value-free, and it is this dependence on values 
that disqualifies economics from being a complete science. 

Two further points may be made in this connection, the 
first being that economic principles and theories are full of 
unverified assumptions, and that a science cannot be so based. 
It is an important objection. Secondly, it is not such a good 
thing for economics to be a science anyway. Science has too 
many limitations to be able to solve all the problems of 
humanity. It shows only one side of the truth, that which 
concerns the material world. If economics actually became a 
science then it would be pulled along the same pathway as 
science, and then would be restricted in its ability to remedy 
human suffering. 

The best attitude for economics is to see and accept the 
truth of things. The attempt of economics to be scientific (i.e. 
exact and precise) is one of its good points and should be 
maintained. However, at the same time, for any real or 
effective answer to human suffering, particularly at the present 
time which is a 'turning point' for human society. Economics 
should surely open itself up to co-operation with other 
disciplines. It should cast a wider, more comprehensive eye 
on the question of values. As soon as values have been 
accepted as legitimate objects for consideration, then they 
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become factors to be studied in accordance to their proper 
status, enabling the whole causal process to be seen. But if 
values are not studied then economics can never be scientific 
because it cannot develop any understanding of the whole 
causal process of which values form an integral part. 

At present economics only accepts certain sorts or 
aspects of values as being relevant to it. It does not study the 
whole range of value systems. Errors are made, for instance, 
in economic forecasting, when the factor of values comes into 
play at a much more significant level than economics is willing 
to allow for. To give an example: one principle of economics 
is that people will only agree to part with something when they 
can replace it with something that will afford them equal 
satisfaction. Here an objection might be made that this is not 
invariably true. Sometimes we can experience a sense of 
satisfaction by parting with something without getting anything 
tangible in return, as when parents out of love for their children 
may give them something as a gift without expecting anything 
back. They feel satisfied, more so perhaps than if they had 
received something in return, the cause being of course, the 
love they feel for their children. If human beings could 
expand their love of others, not confining it to their own 
families, but feeling love for all other people then they might 
be able to part with things without receiving anything in return, 
and experience more satisfaction than before. They would not 
only not be deprived of satisfaction, or just receive a 
compensatory amount, but they would actually experience 
much more satisfaction. This too is an example of how values 
can affect economic matters. 

Another economic principle states that when prices go 
down, people buy more; when prices go up, people buy less. 
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That is generally the way that things happen. If prices are 
lowered, peoples' purchasing power increases. They buy 
more, and the number of consumers increases. But that is not 
always the case. If one knows that the members of a society 
are given to ostentation and flaunting of possessions as status- 
symbols, then one can make use of that tendency to induce 
people to think of expensive goods as trendy. People are led 
to believe that whoever is able to buy such and such an 
expensive object will stand out from the crowd and be a 
member of high society. Then it occurs that the more that one 
raises the price, the more people buy that commodity, because 
of their desire to be fashionable or to be identified with a 
certain social group. 

In fact, there are numerous examples which economics 
itself uses to demonstrate how the values of a society determine 
prices, one of which concerns two men shipwrecked on a 
desert island. One man has a sack of dried rice and the other a 
hundred gold necklaces. Ordinarily a single gold necklace 
would be enough, more than enough, to buy a whole sack of 
dried rice. But now the two men find themselves stranded on 
an island with no means of escape and no guarantee of any ship 
coming along to rescue them. The value of the goods changes. 
Now the person with the rice might purchase all one hundred 
gold necklaces for a mere portion of the rice, or he might 
refuse to make the exchange at all. So the value of goods is a 
function of demand. 

However, what I wish to point out here is that 
economics must distinguish between the various kinds of 
demand and deal with the question of the quality of demand. 
Economics replies that it is not our business, we are only 
interested in demand, its quality does not concern us. But in 
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fact the quality of demand or want does affect economics. In 
the example given above there are other possibilities besides 
trade. The man with the gold necklaces might take advantage 
of a time when the owner of the rice is not present to steal 
some or he might just kill the owner in order to get the whole 
sack. On the other hand, the two men might become friends 
and help each other out, so that there is no need for any buying 
or selling or bartering at all; they might just share the rice until 
it's all gone. It could happen in any of these ways. So factors 
such as personal morality or emotions such as greed and fear 
can affect the economic outcome. A demand that does not balk 
at violence or theft will have different results from one that 
recognizes moral restraints. 

In order to show that economics is a science, that it is 
objective and doesn't get mixed up with subjective feelings and 
values, economists will sometimes give various examples to 
back up their arguments. They say, for instance, that a bottle 
of alcohol and a pot of Chinese noodles may have the same 
economic value, or that going to a night club may contribute 
more to the economy than going to listen to a Dhamma 
discourse. These are truths according to economics. They 
take no values whatsoever into account. Economics will not 
look at the bene-fits or harm that come from a particular 
commodity, activity, production, consumption, or trade. 
Neither the vices associated with the frequenting of night clubs 
nor the knowledge and wisdom arising from listening to a 
Dhamma talk, are its concern. Others may look at things from 
those standpoints but economics will have nothing of it. 

Thoroughly reflecting on the leading cases above one 
sees that the scientific nature and objectivity of economics is 
rather narrow and superficial. Economists look at just one 
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short phase of the natural causal process, as if just cutting out 
the part that they are interested in, without paying attention to 
the whole stream of causes and conditions in its entirety. This 
is a characteristic of economics in the industrial era which 
prevents it from being a true science and from being adequately 
objective. However certain contemporary trends seem to 
indicate that economics is starting to expand its vision to 
encompass more of the causal process, and is consequently 
moving in accordance with reality. 

The first thing to consider is what economic costs may 
arise from harm to the consumer's well-being. Let us return to 
the example of the bottle of alcohol and the pot of Chinese 
noodles. We can see that, though their market prices may be 
the same, their economic costs are not equal. The bottle of 
alcohol may damage the person's health, forcing him to spend 
money on medical treatment. The distillery which produced 
the alcohol will probably have released foul-smelling fumes 
into the air, which can be dangerous to health, causing cold 
sores, for instance. The pollution of the environment causes a 
natural degradation that has economic effects. It may force the 
government to devote resources to remedying environmental 
problems. The one who drinks the alcohol might crash his car 
as a result, incurring more economic costs. And of course 
there are the detrimental social effects: drinking can cause 
crime, and crime's costs are very high. Also, intoxication will 
mean that the one who drinks will have poor mindfulness, 
making him less efficient at work. 

Every one of the above points is concerned with 
economics. They imply the necessity of looking at economic 
costs on a much wider scale than at present, not just in terms of 
market prices. There is now a trend towards including 
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environmental costs in calculations of economic cost. Some 
economists even include them in the price of the finished 
product. But it is not really enough. In the case of the bottle 
of alcohol, apart from the environmental costs there are also 
the social, moral, and health costs (i.e. crime, efficiency of 
production, etc.) of which all have economic implications. 

(4) Lack of clarity in its understanding of human nature 

Having shown how economics is related to other 
matters, particularly values, and how it is affected by other 
things we may now turn to another important problem — that of 
an understanding of human nature. It is an extremely 
important matter. All disciplines must be founded on an 
understanding of human nature. If any discipline errs with its 
understanding, then it will be unable to reach the complete 
truth and be unable to really solve the problems of humanity. 
So on the matter of human nature, what is the understanding of 
economics, and what is the understanding of Buddhism and 
Buddhist economics? I have already mentioned that economics 
looks at the phenomena of human demand or want, but looks at 
only one side of it, refusing to take into account the quality of 
demand. If that is true, and the quality of demand is a natural 
phenomena then it means that economics refuses to consider a 
truth that lies within the nature of things. That being so, then 
one must further question economics as to how it could be a 
discipline and how it could give a complete answer to human 
problems. The only possible defense is that economics is just a 
specialized discipline that must cooperate with the other 
relevant disciplines. 
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(a) Want 

I would like to begin dealing with the subject of human 
nature by looking at demand or wants. Modern economics and 
Buddhism both agree that mankind has unlimited wants. There 
are a great number of sayings of the Buddha concerning this 
point, e.g. natthi tanhasama nadl - there is no river like 
craving. Rivers can sometimes fill their banks but the wants 
of human beings never come to an end. In some places in the 
Buddhist texts it says that even if money were to fall from the 
skies like rain, man's sensual desires would not be fulfilled. 
Elsewhere the Buddha says that if one could magically 
transform a whole mountain into solid gold ore it would still 
not provide complete and lasting satisfaction to even one 
person. Thus, there are a large number of teachings in the 
Buddhist tradition that deal with the unlimited nature of human 
want. Here I would like to relate a story that appears in the 
Jataka Tales. 

In the far and ancient past there lived a king called 
Mandhatu. He was a very powerful ruler, an emperor who is 
known in legend for having lived a very long life. Mandhatu 
had all the classic requisites of an emperor; he was an 
exceptional human being. He had everything that anyone 
could wish for. He was a prince for 84,000 years, then the heir 
apparent for 84,000 years, and then emperor for 84,000 years. 
One day, after having been emperor for 84,000 years, King 
Mandhatu started to show signs of boredom. The great wealth 
that he possessed was no longer enough to satisfy him. The 
King's courtiers saw that something was wrong and asked what 
was ailing his Majesty. He replied, 'The wealth and pleasure I 
enjoy here is trifling: tell me, is there anywhere superior to 
this?' 'Heaven, your Majesty,' the courtiers replied. Now, one 
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of the King's treasures was the cakkaratana, a magic wheel 
shaped object that could transport him anywhere at his 
command. So King MandMtu used it to take him to the 
Heaven of the Four Great Kings. The Four Great Kings 
themselves came out to welcome him and on learning of his 
desire, invited him to take over the whole of their heavenly 
realm. 

King MandMtu ruled over the Heaven of the Four 
Great Kings for a very long time until one day he began to feel 
bored again. It was no longer enough, the pleasure that could 
be derived from the wealth and delights of that realm could 
satisfy him no more. He conferred with his attendants and was 
informed of the superior enjoyments of the Ta vatimsa Heaven 
realm. So King MandMtu picked up his cakkaratana and 
ascended to the Ta vatimsa Heaven where he was greeted by its 
ruler, Lord Indra, who promptly made him a gift of half of his 
kingdom. 

King MandMtu ruled over the Tavatimsa Heaven with 
Lord Indra for another very long time until Lord Indra came to 
the end of the merit that had sustained him in his high station, 
and was replaced by a new Lord Indra. The new Lord Indra 
ruled on until he too reached the end of his lifespan. In all 
thirty-six Lord Indras came and went while King MandMtu 
carried on enjoying the pleasures of his position. Then, finally 
he began to feel dissatisfied, half of heaven was not enough, he 
wanted to rule over all of it. So King MandMtu began to think 
of how to kill Lord Indra and depose him. But it is impossible 
for a human being to kill Lord Indra, because humans cannot 
kill deities, and so his wish went unfulfilled. King MandMtu 's 
inability to satisfy this craving made it start to rot the very root 
of his being, and caused the aging process to begin. 
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Suddenly he fell out of Tavatimsa Heaven down to earth, 
where he landed in an orchard with a resounding bump. When 
the workers in the orchard saw that a great king had arrived 
some set off to inform the Palace, and others improvised a 
make-shift throne for him to sit on. By now King Mandhatu 
was on the verge of death. The Royal Family came out to visit 
and asked if he had any last words. King Mandhatu 
proclaimed his greatness. He told them of the great power and 
wealth he had possessed on earth and in heaven, but then 
finally admitted that his desires remained unfulfilled. 

There the story of King Mandhatu ends. It shows how 
Buddhism shares with economics the view that the wants of 
humanity are unlimited or endless. But Buddhism does not 
stop there. It goes on to speak of two features of human nature 
that are relevant to economics and need to be understood. 
First, Buddhism distinguishes two kinds of want or desire: 

(a) the desire for pleasurable experience (both physical 
and mental) together with the desire for the things that feed the 
sense of self, i.e. the cravings known in Buddhist terminology 
as tanha. 

(b) the desire for true well-being or quality of life, 
(chanda). 

The second point, also related to this principle of 
wanting, is that Buddhism holds that we are beings that have 
the ability to train and develop ourselves. Desire for well- 
being or for a quality of life indicates a desire for self- 
development or in other words the development of human 
potential. The one essential point of human development is 
thus the diverting, or exchanging of desire for things that 
provide pleasant experiences and feed the sense of self, into the 
desire for true well-being. Whereas the first kind of desire is 
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unlimited, the second is not and therefore tends to be in 
frequent conflict with the first, as for example in the matter of 
eating. When we eat, both kinds of desire are present, 
although for most people the desire for well-being is not 
usually conscious; we tend only to be aware of the desire for 
pleasurable experience. 

Why do human beings eat? Surely it is to nourish the 
body, to give it strength and good health. But the desire that 
arises in peoples' minds is for enjoyment, food that is 'good' in 
terms of taste. This desire may oppose the desire for well- 
being, and even destroy the quality of life. The desire for the 
experience of delicious flavours leads us to search for the 
tastiest food and it may be, for instance, that the most delicious 
food contains artificial additives which enhance the smell, 
colour, and taste of the food but are harmful to our body, and 
thus our well-being. Also, people who eat primarily for taste 
often eat immoderately. They may eat so much that 
afterwards they suffer from indigestion and flatulence. In the 
long run they may become overweight, which is also dangerous 
to health. Food that provides well-being is usually quite cheap 
but food consumed to satisfy the desire for taste, or food that is 
currently fashionable, may be unnecessarily expensive. People 
endlessly pursuing their cravings may even spend as much as a 
hundred dollars a day on food. 

So the two kinds of desire are in frequent conflict. The 
more that human beings seek to gratify their desire for pleasure 
the more they destroy their true well-being. The principle 
applies not only to the consumption of food, but to all human 
activities, even to the use of technology. We must learn how 
to distinguish between the two kinds of desire and then reflect 
on them wisely. 
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The principle of desire leads us to the subject of value, 
because desire (or demand) creates value. The two-fold nature 
of desire creates two kinds of value, which may be termed as 
true, and artificial value. The true value of something is 
decided by its ability to meet the desire for well-being, 
artificial value by its capacity to gratify the desire for pleasure. 
In any one object, the true value will tend to be outweighed by 
an artificial value created out of craving and conceit. Desire 
for the sensually appealing, or for trendy things to serve as 
status symbols together with popular values and prejudices all 
crowd into our reckoning of the value of things. 

(b) Consumption 

The question of consumption is similar to that of value. 
We must distinguish what kind of desire our consumption is 
intended to satisfy. Is it in order to answer the need for things 
of true value, or in order to enjoy the pleasures afforded by 
false value. Consumption may be said to be the 

consummation of human economic activity, but the meaning 
ascribed to it by economic theory in the industrial era and that 
of Buddhist economics is not the same. 

Consumption is the alleviation or gratification of desire, 
that much is agreed. From the perspective of economics, 
consumption is defined simply as the use of goods and services 
to satisfy wants. But now let us look at Buddhist economics. 
It defines right consumption as the use of goods and services to 
satisfy the desire for true well-being. In other words, it says 
that consumption must have a goal and a purpose. 

Industrial era economics says demand -> consumption 
-> satisfaction, and that's the end of it, there's no need to know 
what happens afterwards. In this view consumption can be of 
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anything whatsoever so long as it results in satisfaction. 
Economics does not consider whether or not human well-being 
is adversely affected by that consumption. Buddhism agrees 
with the basic concept of consumption but adds that human 
well-being must be augmented by the satisfaction of a demand. 
Consumption must have quality of life as its aim. This is the 
difference of perspective. 

(c) Work and working 

'Work' and 'working' are also terms that are 
understood in different ways by conventional and Buddhist 
economics, and once more the difference is related to the two 
kinds of desire. In the case that work is connected with the 
desire for true well-being (which includes the desire for self- 
development and the development of human potentialities) 
then the results of the work immediately and directly 
correspond to the desire. Work is done with desire for the 
results of the work itself and so provides satisfaction. If 
however, the work is done with desire for the things that 
provide one with pleasure, then the results of the work itself are 
not what one desires. They are merely the conditions needed to 
acquire the things that one desires. Work then is seen as a 
matter of unavoidable necessity. 

The difference between the two attitudes to work lies in 
that in the first case work is perceived as a potentially 
satisfying activity and in the second as a necessary chore. 
Modern Western economic theory is based on the view that 
work is something that we are compelled to do in order to 
obtain money for consumption. It is the time when we are not 
working, or "leisure time", when we may experience happiness 
and satisfaction. Work and satisfaction are considered to be 
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separate and generally opposing principles. However, over the 
centuries, Western people have become deeply inculcated with 
a love of work and thirst for knowledge so that they tend to 
work and study with determination and dedication, despite 
their negative ideas about work. But when a society lacking 
that firm cultural base takes up this view of work as a condition 
for the acquisition of money, then there will be detrimental 
effects on work, the economy, on individual lives and on 
society as a whole. 

To give an example of the two different kinds of 
working, let us suppose that Mr. Smith is a researcher. He is 
seeking to discover natural means of pest control for 
agricultural use. Mr. Smith enjoys his work because the things 
he desires from it, knowledge and its application, are the direct 
fruits of his research. The advances he makes, and the 
increases in understanding he experiences, afford him a 
constant satisfaction. The growth of his knowledge and the 
clarity of his understanding continually add to the enjoyment 
Mr. Smith derives from his work. 

Mr. Jones is a research worker in the same field as Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Jones works for money and promotions. Thus the 
results of the work itself, knowledge and its practical 
applications are not the results that he desires. They are merely 
the means by which he can ultimately get what he really wants, 
which is money and position. Mr. Jones doesn't enjoy his 
work, he does it because he feels he has to. 

From this discussion of the nature of work, it may be 
seen that work in the Buddhist sense, performed in order to 
meet the desire for well-being, can give a constant satisfaction. 
People are able to enjoy their work. In Buddhist terminology it 
is referred to working with "chanda". But work with the 
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desire for some pleasure or other is called working with tanha. 
People working with tanha have the desire to consume, so that 
while still working (and thus not yet consuming) they 
experience no satisfaction, and so are unable to enjoy their 
work. 

It might be objected that not all kinds of work afford 
the opportunity for enjoyment and satisfaction. It is not 
merely the desire for pleasure that is the obstacle. Many jobs, 
especially in industry, are dull and undemanding or seem 
pointless. In others the physical conditions may be difficult, 
even dangerous to health. In such cases the boredom, 
frustration, and depression of the workers has negative effects 
on productivity. Buddhist economics points to the need to 
create jobs and organize production in such a way as to 
maximize the opportunities for workers to fulfill their desire 
for well-being. However, the basic point remains valid. The 
attitude we hold towards our work, whatever it is, is a major 
conditioning factor of the effect it has on us. 

As regards the subjects dealt with above, i.e. the nature 
of desire, of values, and of work, Buddhism accepts the fact 
that it is natural for people to have cravings for things (tanha). 
But at the same time Buddhism sees that human beings also 
have the desire for quality of life or well-being, and that this 
second kind of desire, is an inherent true need of humanity. 
There is a desire for self-improvement and for the good. 
Consequently, Buddhism is not denying craving, but rather is 
looking towards transforming it as much as possible into the 
desire for well-being, and to make that desire for well-being 
lead to self-improvement. This change of meaning has 
significance for many other matters, even for example the 
definitions of wealth, goods and services, competition, and 
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cooperation. When the foundation of things changes, 

everything changes. 

(d) Competition & Cooperation 

The view of economics is that it is human nature to 
compete. Buddhism, on the other hand, says that it is within 
human nature both to compete and to cooperate, and 
furthermore makes a distinction between true and artificial 
cooperation. 

Competition is natural. When we are striving to satisfy 
the desire for pleasure we will compete fiercely, because at 
such times we want to get as much as possible for ourselves 
and we feel no sense of sufficiency or fullness. If we can get 
that object of desire all for ourselves and nobody else gets any 
of it, then so much the better. Inevitably competition is 
intense; it is natural to the mind driven by tanha. However the 
competitive instinct may be utilized to induce cooperation. 
One might get all the members of a particular group together in 
order to compete with another group. One might, for example, 
arouse or encourage the people of a country to be nationalistic 
and cooperate in refusing to buy goods from abroad. But that 
cooperation is based entirely on competition. Stimulation of 
the competitive instinct in such a way as to give rise to 
cooperation on one particular level is what Buddhism calls 
artificial cooperation. 

True cooperation is that which takes place in the effort 
to meet the desire for quality of life. When human beings 
desire their true well-being they are able to cooperate to solve 
the problems of mankind. The potential for true cooperation 
lies within human nature. One form of human development 
entails diverting humanity's energies from competition towards 
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a cooperative effort to solve the problems facing the world. 
Thus for objects of true value we are able to cooperate, but for 
artificial values we will compete with all our might in order to 
lay our hands on the position or personal benefit that we crave. 

(e) Contentment and Consumerism 

At this point I would like to introduce a few comments 
on the subject of contentment. Although it doesn't fit in 
exactly with the argument being put forward here, it is related 
to it, and as contentment is a virtue that has often been 
misunderstood, it seems to merit some discussion. 

The question of contentment involves the quality of life 
and the two kinds of human want that have been discussed 
above. It is quite apparent that people who are content have 
fewer wants than those who are discontent. However a correct 
definition of the term must make the qualification that 
contentment implies only the absence of artificial want, i.e. the 
desire for pleasure. The desire for true well-being remains. 

Our misunderstanding of the meaning of contentment is 
due to the failure to distinguish between the two different kinds 
of desire. We lump the two kinds of desire together, and in 
proposing contentment, dismiss them both. A contented 
person comes to be seen as one who wants nothing at all. 
Here lies our mistake. 

Thais believe themselves to possess the virtue of 
contentment, but research has shown them to be avid 
consumers. These two things are incompatible. Can you see 
the contradiction? Either Thais are not content or else they are 
not the big consumers they are said to be. 

A criticism that has been made in the past, it might be 
called an accusation, is that the contentment of the Thai people 
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makes them lazy and apathetic and so prevents the country 
from progressing. But one commentator holds that it is rather 
the Thais' penchant for consumption and dislike for production 
that hinders development. So one view is that it is contentment 
that retards development and another that it is the liking for 
consumption. Whichever is true, what is certain is that 
arousing people's desires for consumer goods does not 
invariably lead to an increase in production. The belief, once 
widely held, that economic development depends on 
encouraging spending and consumption, has not been borne out 
by the results. In Thailand it appears that problems have been 
aggravated — Thais now like to consume a lot but don't like to 
produce. We think only of consuming or possessing things, but 
not of making them ourselves. We want to have all the things 
that they have in developed countries, and feel proud that we 
live like people in those countries do, but we're not proud to 
produce those things as they do. It is this attitude that really 
obstructs development. It demonstrates that merely arousing 
desires in people without a correct understanding of human 
nature cannot provide satisfactory results. The desire to 
consume, once aroused, rather than leading to an increase in 
production, leads instead to profligacy, debt, and crime: a 
development gone seriously awry. 

Is it possible that Thais are both content and avid 
consumers after all? That we have been moving away from a 
traditional contentment and exchanging it for the values of 
consumerism? If that is the case then it means that in 
introducing the Western economic system into our society, we 
have applied it wrongly, and are now suffering the harmful 
results. Actually, if we Thais were really content in the correct 
way defined above, then it would enable us to support a steady 
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and continual growth in production. The path from 

contentment to production would be similar to that taken by 
Western countries, where the Industrial Revolution was based 
on the Protestant work ethic. 

The Protestant work ethic teaches virtues of 
contentment, economy and frugality, and encourages the 
investment of savings in order to increase production. It 
teaches people to love work and to work for work's sake. 
Westerners at the time of the Industrial Revolution lived with 
contentment but desired to produce. Instead of using their 
energies for consumption, they used them for production so as 
to promote industrial advance. We Thais also have a good 
foundation: we are content, we dislike extravagance, we're not 
obsessed with consumption, we know how to be economical 
and use things sparingly. What we need to do is to create and 
stimulate a love of work and a desire for accomplishment. 
Such a desire will lead to production and will bear fruit in 
industrial development. So, in summary, contentment 
understood correctly means cutting off the first kind of desire, 
the artificial desire for sense-pleasure but actively encouraging 
and supporting the desire for quality of life. 

In Buddhism, contentment is always paired with effort. 
The purpose of contentment is seen to be to save the time and 
energy lost in ministering to selfish desires, and using it to 
create and nurture true well-being. 

There are many things that need to be said concerning 
production: it is a big subject. Consideration of the subject of 
production doesn't merely call for an understanding of human 
existence but demands a wide-ranging examination of the 
whole of nature. In economics, the work 'production' is 
deceptive. We tend to think that through production we create 
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new things, when in fact we merely effect changes of state. 
We transform one substance or form of energy into another. 
These transformations entail the creation of a new state by the 
destruction of an old one. Thus production is almost always 
accompanied by destruction. 

If economics was a true science it would not treat 
production in isolation. Production involves destruction and in 
some cases the destruction is acceptable, in others it is not. 
Consequently the point to consider regarding economic 
production is as to whether, in cases where the value of the 
thing produced is offset by the values of that which is 
destroyed, production is justified. In some cases we may have 
to refrain from production in order to sustain the quality of life. 

So in modern economics, consideration in terms of 
production or non-production alone is incorrect. Non- 
production can be a useful economic activity. We must 
examine the subject of production by dividing it into two kinds: 

(a) production offset by destruction, e.g. production 
entailing destruction of natural resources and environmental 
degradation 

(b) production for destruction, e.g. arms manufacture. 

In (a) non-production is sometimes called for, and in (b) 
is always the better choice. 

There is production with positive results and production 
with negative results; production that enriches the quality of 
life and that which destroys it. 

In the economics of the industrial era, the term 
production has been given a very narrow meaning. It is taken 
to relate only to those things that can be bought and sold — it is 
an economics of the market place. Thus if I make a table and 
chair at my monastery and then use it myself, economically 
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speaking, I have not produced anything. A professional 
comedian goes on the stage and tells jokes. He relaxes the 
audience and gives them a good time. This is taken to be 
economically productive because money changes hands. 
However, someone working in an office, who is of a very 
cheerful disposition, always saying and doing things to cheer 
and refresh those around them, so that their work-mates are 
free of tension (and feel no need to go and see a professional 
comedian), is not considered to have produced anything. We 
never consider the economic price of action and speech that 
continually creates tension in the work place, so that those 
affected have to find some way to alleviate it with amusements 
such as going to see a comedian. To give another example: a 
bull fight, where people pay money to see bulls killed, is called 
an economic production. A child helping an elderly person 
across the road is not. 

Please give some thought to the cases mentioned above. 
They are examples that show the narrowness of economic 
thought and its definition of production. Buddhist economics 
expands its thinking more widely. In regards to this matter, if 
one looks for the 'invisible hand' of Adam Smith, one must 
complain that it doesn't function everywhere. The questions of 
wealth and economic growth must be reconsidered. What is 
the true purpose of economic growth anyway? Surely it must 
be to secure an increase in the quality of life. 
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The Major Characteristics of 
Buddhist Economics 

(1) Middle- way economics: realization of true well-being 

An important characteristic of Buddhist economics is 
that it is a 'middle- way'. It might be called a middle-way 
economics. The Buddhist way of life is referred to as a path 
and each of the eight factors of the path is called samma, which 
means right or correct, e.g. samma ajiva: Right Livelihood. 
Each factor is samma because it gives rise to the optimum 
benefit in its respective sphere. The path is a middle-way 
between too much and too little. It is just right. So the 
middle-way means 'just the right amount'. 

Schumacher says that the presence of Right Livelihood 
in the Eight-Fold Path of Buddhism necessitates a Buddhist 
economics. What may be added to that statement is the fact 
that it also makes inevitable the presence of Wrong Livelihood. 
Similarly, right economic activity implies wrong economic 
activity. Here, a correct or 'right' economy is a middle-way 
economy. Buddhism is full of teachings referring to the 
middle way, the right amount, knowing moderation and all 
these terms may be considered as synonyms for the idea of 
balance or equilibrium. But what exactly do all these terms 
refer to? We may define 'the right amount' as the point at 
which human satisfaction and true well-being coincide, i.e. 
when we experience satisfaction through answering the desire 
for quality of life. This point leads back to the subject of 
consumption which was stated above to be the consummation 
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of economics. Here we may go through the meanings of 
consumption once more. According to conventional 
economics, the term consumption refers to the use of goods 
and services to answer want and needs, so as to provide the 
highest satisfaction. However in the Buddhist system, con- 
sumption refers to the use of goods and services to answer 
wants and needs in ways that engender satisfaction at having 
increased the quality of life. In the Buddhist view, when 
enhancement of true well-being is experienced through 
consumption, then that consumption is said to be successful. If 
consumption issues merely in feelings of satisfaction, and those 
feelings are indulged without any understanding of the nature 
of that consumption or its repurcussions, then according to 
Buddhist economics, it is incorrect. Satisfaction of desires 
may have harmful effects and may cause a decline is the 
quality of life. 

Consumption can increase the quality of life and so 
form a basis for further developments of human potentialities 
which in turn ennoble life. Thus economics is related to the 
whole of human existence. That being so, if it is to have any 
authenticity, economics must play a part in the development of 
human potentialities and help mankind to be able to lead a 
noble life, to enjoy an increasingly mature kind of happiness. 
If it does not do so, then of what use is it to us? 

That the consummation of economics lies in 
consumption is brought out in Buddhist economics by the 
principle of bhojane mattannuta. This is a teaching which 
appears throughout the Buddhist scriptures, even in the Ovada 
Patimokkha, the verses held to contain the heart of Buddhism 
where it is expressed as mattannuta ca bhattasmim, 'knowing 
moderation in consumption'. Knowing moderation means 
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knowing the optimum amount, how much is 'just right'. The 
principle of mattaMuta, of knowing the right amount, is an 
important one in Buddhism. It occurs in a wide range of 
contexts, for example as one of the seven virtues of the Good 
Man (or Woman) and is invariably present in any reference to 
consumption. 

mattaMuta is the defining characteristic of Buddhist 
economics. Knowing the right amount in consumption refers to 
an awareness of that optimum point where the enhancement 
of true well-being coincides with the experience of satisfaction. 
In the teachings that lay down the way in which monks and 
nuns should make use of the requisited offered to them, it is 
stressed that they should consider the reason and purpose 
of their consumption, as in the traditional formula: 
Patisahkha yoniso pindapatam ...; wisely reflecting, I take 
almsfood." Whatever is consumed must firstly be reflected 
upon wisely. This principle is not restricted to monastics; it 
applies to all Buddhists. We should reflect intelligently on 
food — that the true purpose of eating is not for fun, for 
indulgence or the fascination of taste. We reflect that it is 
inappropriate to eat things just because they are expensive and 
fashionable. We shouldn't eat extravagantly and wastefully. 
We should eat so as to sustain our lives, for the health of the 
body, in order to eradicate painful feelings of hunger that have 
arisen and to prevent new ones (from overeating) arising. We 
eat so as to be able to carry on our lives in ease. We eat so that 
the energy we derive from the food can support a noble and 
happy life. Whenever we consume anything we should 
understand the meaning of what we are doing in this sort of 
way, and consume in such a way as to experience results that 
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conform to that purpose. 'Just the right amount' or the 
'middle way' lies right here. 

When a person reflects on consumption and 
understands that its purpose is to maintain health and support a 
good and happy life, then true well-being or quality of life will 
be what he or she desires from it. On consumption of a 
particular product or service, then that person will feel satisfied 
at having enriched the quality of their life. This is the meaning 
of mattaimuta or the 'right amount' that constitutes the middle 
way. 

It follows from the above that economic activity is a 
means and not an end in itself. The economic results that are 
desired are not the real goal but a way to it, i.e. they are a 
supporting base for the process of human development that 
leads to a better life. In the case of food it means not just 
eating in order to enjoy the taste and get full, but eating one's 
fill so as to have the physical and mental energy to be able to 
give attention to and reflect on those matters that will increase 
one's wisdom. In the story related earlier, the Buddha had 
food given to the poor peasant, not just in order to allay his 
hunger, but so that he could listen to a Dhamma discourse 
afterwards. Consumption is a means to an end. 

Given these principles, certain subsidiary practices are 
implied. For instance, people who have enough food for their 
needs, are not encouraged to eat as much as they like, or just to 
follow their desires. What's more, praise is sometimes given 
to monks who only eat once a day. Economics, on the other 
hand, would praise those who eat the most; those who eat three 
or four times a day. If someone were to eat ten times a day, so 
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much the better. But in Buddhism, given that eating once a 
day is enough to meet the need for true well-being, then those 
monks who do so are praised. It's not that getting down to 
eating one meal a day is the goal of course. If one didn't do 
anything afterwards to make use of that frugality then it would 
be pointless, just a way of mistreating oneself. Thus one must 
consider consumption as a condition for self-development. 

Eating one meal a day is not a practice restricted to 
monks. On Observance days, Buddhist laypeople may take 
Eight Precepts for a day and a night, one of which is to refrain 
from eating after mid-day. Renunciation of the evening meal 
becomes an economic activity which is of benefit in the 
development of the quality of life. Consumption is then an 
economic activity leading to the development of the quality of 
life that can be either positive or negative in nature, it may 
mean to eat or not to eat. In other words, not eating can also 
be an economic activity increasing the quality of life, and in 
doing so provide satisfaction. 

Ordinarily our satisfaction arises from consumption, but 
there are also many cases in which we can experience a sense 
of satisfaction at non-consumption. However the satisfaction 
at non-consumption might arise from some mental impurity, 
e.g. one could eat only once a day out of conceit, to show how 
tough or ascetic one is, and then feel pleasure and satisfaction 
in the pride one feels in one's accomplishment. Satisfaction 
arising from conceit is a mere step away from that arising from 
the gratification of craving. The correct form of satisfaction in 
this case would be to eat little or to abstain from food as a way 
of training oneself, in order to go against the grain of desire, 
and then to feel pleased and satisfied at the resultant increase in 
one's true well-being. A great many people, in their efforts to 
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find satisfaction through consumption, damage their health and 
do harm to themselves and others. Drinking alcohol for 
instance, satisfies a desire, but is a cause of ill-health, quarrels 
and accidents. People who eat for taste often over-eat and 
make themselves unhealthy. Others give no thought at all to 
food values and waste a lot of money on junk foods, so that 
some people even become deficient in certain vitamins and 
minerals despite eating large meals every day. Incredibly, 
cases of malnutrition have even been reported. Apart from 
doing themselves no good, their over-eating deprives others of 
food. So pleasure and satisfaction are not a measure of value. 
If our satisfaction lies in things that do not enrich the quality of 
life, then it can sometimes destroy our true welfare, We may 
become deluded and intoxicated; we may lose our health, lose 
the quality of life. 

There is a classic economic principle that the essential 
value of goods lies in their ability to bring satisfaction to the 
consumer. Here, we may point to the examples given above 
where heavy consumption and strong satisfaction have both 
positive and negative results. The Buddhist perspective is that 
the benefit of goods and services lies in their ability to provide 
the consumer with a sense of satisfaction at having enhanced 
the quality of his or her life. There has to be that extra clause. 
All definitions, whether of goods, services, wealth or whatever, 
must be modified in this way. 

(2) Not harming oneself or others 

A further meaning of the term 'just the right amount' is 
of not harming oneself or others. This is another important 
principle and one that is used in Buddhism as the basic 
criterion of right action, not only in relation to consumption, 
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but for all human activity. Here it may be noted that in 
Buddhism 'not harming others' does not apply to human 
beings alone, but to all that lives, or in a more contemporary 
idiom, to all ecosystems. 

From a Buddhist perspective, economic principles are 
related to the three interconnected aspects of human existence: 
human beings, nature, and society (with the meaning of the 
word nature used in the sense of ecosystems). Buddhist 
economics must be in concord with the whole causal process 
and to do that it must have a proper relationship with all three 
of those aspects, which in turn must harmonize and support 
each other. Economic activity must take place in such a way 
that it doesn't harm oneself, i.e. does not cause a decline in the 
quality of life, but on the contrary enhances it. Not harming 
others means not causing distress and agitation to society and 
not causing degeneration in the quality of ecosystems. 

At present there is a growing awareness in developed 
countries of environmental issues. People are anxious about 
economic activities that entail the use of toxic chemicals and 
the burning of fossil fuels, and the like. Such activities are 
harmful to the health of individuals, to the welfare of society, 
and to the environment. They may be included in the phrase 
harming oneself and harming others, and are a major problem 
for mankind. 



Technology 



I would like to digress a little at this point and say 
something about technology. The question may be asked as to 
what our understanding of technology is. In Buddhism, or 
particularly in Buddhist economics, technology is defined as 
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the means to extend the range of human faculties. We possess 
eyes, ears, a nose, a tongue, a body, and a mind — these are our 
sense faculties, and they are limited in use. If we want to drive 
in a nail and we use our fist it will be very painful. If we have 
to walk wherever we want to go it will be very time- 
consuming. So what can we do? We invent a hammer. A 
hammer extends the range of our sense faculties, increases 
the amount of work we can do with our hands. We have 
extended distances our feet can take us by building vehicles, 
and then airplanes. Our eyes are unable to see very small 
objects, so we have invented microscopes to see micro- 
organisms. They cannot see the stars that lie at great distances 
from the earth, and so we have built telescopes. These days we 
can even build a computer to extend the capability of the brain. 
So technology extends the range of sense faculties. 

In the modern period our use of material means to 
effect the extension of the range of sense faculties has led to 
industrial advances, but the current form of technology is not 
the only one. 

Historically, there have been cultures whose people 
have been seriously concerned with matters of the mind. They 
also found ways to extend the range of human faculties, but 
they used non-physical means. It is said that certain monks and 
yogis developed psychic powers such as the ability to fly 
through the air and to read others' minds. So we may 
distinguish two kinds of technology: the physical and the 
psychical. People make use of technology in their relationship 
with society and nature, and so it becomes a new kind of 
environmental factor, one that is man-made. Sometimes this 
man-made factor conflicts with the well-being of society and 
nature, causing various problems. Technological development 
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may cause an imbalance in the quality of human life, nature, 
and society; it may hinder the harmonious, supportive 
relationship between these three factors, causing them to 
decline. And technology may be used in a way that harms self 
and others. These problems may be remedied by developing 
technologies that are conducive to harmony and mutual support 
between these three elements of human existence, and by using 
technology to promote the true welfare of self and others. 

Summary 

In summary, one important point that must be stressed 
is that the economic results that we seek are not ends in 
themselves. They are means, and the end to which they must 
lead is the development of the quality of life and of humanity 
itself. Consequently, it is the view of Buddhism that economic 
activity and its results must provide the basis of support for a 
good and noble life one of individual and social development. 

Buddhism considers economics to be of great signifi- 
cance — this is demonstrated by the Buddha having the 
peasant eat something before teaching him. Economists might 
differ as to whether the Buddha's investment of a 45 kilometer 
walk was worth the enlightenment of a single person, but the 
point is that not only is Right Livelihood one of the factors of 
the Eightfold Path, but that hungry people cannot appreciate 
Dhamma. Although consumption and economic wealth are 
important, they are not goals in themselves, but are merely the 
foundations for human development and the enhancement of 
the quality of life. They allow us to realize the profound: after 
eating, the peasant listened to Dhamma and became 
enlightened. We must ensure that the creation of wealth leads 
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to a life in which people can be creative, develop their 
potentials, and endeavor to be good and noble. It is in short the 
quality of life that we are talking about. 

In Buddhism there is a teaching called the Three Attha: 
that is, the initial, medium, and ultimate goals of human life. 
The initial, or basic goal refers to 'visible benefits,' of which a 
reasonable economic security is central; but the benefits of the 
first Attha have to be coordinated so as to assist with the 
attainment of the two further goals — the medium goal of 
mental virtues and quality of life, and the ultimate goal of 
complete inner freedom. In the effort to help achieve these 
three goals, economics must look upon itself as a contributing 
factor, one of many interrelated branches of knowledge that 
must support each other in the remedying of human problems. 
Consequently, an important task for economics is to find its 
points of contact with other disciplines and discover in which 
ways to best cooperate with them, how best to distribute the 
work load. Education for example could be used to teach 
people to recognize true and false values, what is and is not 
quality of life and so cooperate with economics in human 
development. 

The major part of our lives is taken up with economic 
activities. If economics is to have any real part to play in the 
resolution of the problems facing humanity, then all economic 
activities, whether production, working, spending or 
consuming must help to create true well-being and develop the 
potential for a good and noble life. It is something that we are 
capable of doing. The essence of Buddhist economics lies 
here, in ensuring that economic activity simultaneously 
enhances the quality of our lives. 
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